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Lavoisier's Traite Elementaire de chimie was published in 1789. This work is a systematic treatise on chemistry. The facts of the science are arranged in an orderly manner; that accurate and far-reaching description of the one common feature of- all material transformations, which is now called "the law of the conservation of mass/7 is the foundation of the system; chemical changes are not only said to be interactions of elements and compounds, they are described and analyzed as such interactions; the simple substances are enumerated and their compounds are classified; the relations of class to class are developed, and a consistent and suggestive nomenclature is used.
At last, after more than two thousand years of work and thought, a clear conception of the object of chemistry is gained; certain substances are recognized to be definite, distinct, and homogeneous; the supreme arbitrament of the balance is acknowledged; the study of the changes of properties and of composition has become a science. Lavoisier did not create nor did he revolutionize chemistry: he transformed it.
The object of chemistry is stated thus by Lavoisier: "In submitting to experiments the different substances found in nature, chemistry seeks to decompose them, and to bring them into a condition such that their components can be examined separately. . . . Chemistry advances towards its goal, and towards its perfection, by dividing, subdividing, and again subdividing, and we do not know what will be the limit of its victories. We cannot be certain that what we think to-day to be simple is indeed simple; all we can say is, that such or such a substance is the actual term whereat chemical analysis has arrived, and that with our present knowledge we are unable to subdivide further." l
Lavoisier gives a table (CEuvres, i. p. 135) of the simple substances. This table contains the names of thirty three substances. Omitting light and heat, and the three radicals, "radical muriatique, radical fluorique, radical boracique," there remain twenty eight substances: five of these (lime, magnesia, baryta, alumina, and silica) are now known to be compounds;2 the remaining twenty three are to-day regarded as elements.3
1 (Euvres, i. pp. 136, 137.
2 It is interesting and instructive to notice that Lavoisier suggests that the earths would probably soon he found not to be simple substances;  he thinks they may turn out to be metallic oxides, " oxygenes jusqu'a un certain point." Of the fixed alkalis, such as potash and soda, he remarks: " Ces substances sont eVidemment composees, quoiqu'on ignore cependant encore la nature des prin-cipes qui entrent dans leur combinaison."     (L. c., p. 137.)
8 These twenty three elements are: oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, gold, iron,